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THE EVOLUTION OF THE AFRIC- 

AMERICAN. 

By Bet. Sakukl J. Babbows. ' 

» 

It is a cnrions coincidence in American history that about 
the same year the Mayflower landed at Plymouth the first 
slave ship sailed up the James Eiver. The Pilgrims, when 
they landed, met the race problem in the shape of the In- 
dian. The slave ship brought a new race and a new prob- 
lem to our shores. White, red, black, were three race col- 
ors which early revealed themselves in our colonial history — a 
narrow coast ribbon of white, a little speck of black, and a 
broad expanse of red of varying hue, rather thinly laid on, 
but tinging the map from ocean to ocean. After two hun- 
dred and seventy years, when we draw again an ethnological 
map of the United States, the three colors are still there. 
But what a change in their proportions ! The fringe of 
white has become a great sheet, spreading over the continent 
and represented by sixty millions of people. The little speck 
of black has become a broad belt, the girdle of the Gulf 
States, representing seven millions of people ; while the red 
is reduced to a few pathetic patches in the far West, repre- 
senting but two hundred and fifty thousand Indians, which, 
if dismbuted, would only assign nine Indians to a county 
throughout the United States ; while on the Pacific coast a 
fringe of yellow is added to the original three colonial col- 
ors. Europe, Asia, and Africa share with the red man the 
continent the four hundredth anniversary of whose discov- 
ery we are soon to celebrate. 

Prom the first the white collided with the Indian, as he 
has since collided with the Negro and the Mongolian. The 
collision with the Indian was the collision of civilization 
with savagery ; with the Mongolian the collision has been 
industrial and social ; with the Negro there was practically 
no collision until emancipation. Up to that time he was 
not an industrial, social, or a political competitor ; he was a 
slave. 

The traveler through the South is struck with the strange 
fact that the Indian race is known only bv the tombstones 
it has left behind. There are swarms of Indian names, 
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but the towns they designate are held only by colored peo- 
ple and whites. The Indian is no longer a menace to our 
civilization. "We have continually pushed him outside of it. 
But a great strip of dark Africa has been woven into the 
tissue of our republic. Can it be unraveled ? 

It was the white man North as well as South that in- 
vited the Negro to come. The Negro came not because he 
wanted to, but because he could not help it. And now after 
two hundred and seventy years' residence in this country, 
and an increase to over seven millions of people, it is idle 
to ask the question. Has he come to stay ? The Negro has 
come to stay just as certainly as the Pilgrim who came at 
the same time. But he has not come to stay as a Negro any 
more than the Pilgrim came to stay as a Pilgrim. So long 
as the slave trade continued, fresh importations of Negroes 
poured into this country — the raw and undigested material 
of African savagery. But when that stream was shut off, 
and later when manumission followed, the dark race in this 
country was committed to the operation and modification of 
the great forces of social, industrial, and religious evolution 
which are molding and developing American civilization on 
this continent. 

To the Brooklyn Ethical Association, which has devoted 
itself so earnestly and profitably to the study and diffusion 
of the doctrine of evolution, I need not spend a moment 
in justifying the doctrine itself. It is rather my task to 
show its application in some measure to the darK race in 
this country. A few papers that have been written upon 
the future of the Negro base their hopeless view almost 
entirely upon what he is and has been m Africa, removed 
from the pale of civilization. Heredity is of course a great 
factor in social and individual development; but every 
student of evolution knows that you can not determine the 
future of an animal wholly by studying him in the egg. 
And those who declare tnat the Negro can not in this 
country out^ow the conditions of savagery which have 
marked him in Africa, utterly ignore the existence and op- 
eration here of mighty forces which did not operate upon 
him there. They neglect one of the most potent of evolu- 
tionary factors — the power of a new environment, and the 
positive forces it may represent. Thus I have seen a Sioux 
Indian, with no particle of white blood in him, taken right 
from the woods, put upon a railroad and carried from his 
home into the midst of white civilization. The difference 
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in his environment between his white home and his forest 
home measured on the map -was two thousand miles ; meas- 
ured in human history, it was twenty or more thousand years. 
That Indian has gone through the schools with white boys ; 
taken a high rank in a Kew England college ; repeated iis 
success in a medical college ; graduated as a full-fledged doc- 
tor, and married a white lady of some literary reputation. 
With such amazing rapidity can the transition be sometimes 
made by a single individual from the barbarism of twenty 
thousand years ago to a rank far in advance of the average 
man in the civilization of our day. So potent are the forces 
which environment and education may represent. 

Hence I have not thought it worth while to spend much 
time in showing what the Kegro is or has been in Africa. 
Such a study is valuable mainly to show what are the racial 
characteristics with which the new civilization has to deal. 
The more important question is, What do facts show it is 
possible to do with the African in this country? It is a 
short historic journey back to the barbarism of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors ; if they had not been caught up and in- 
cluded in the spreading stream of Greek and Eoman civil- 
ization we should probably have been living in rude cabins 
surrounded by domestic animals and drinking not from 
Dresden or Eoyal Worcester, but from rude pottery or the 
skulls of our enemies. The Afric- American race in this 
country is being merged in the same historic stream, and 
the question is, Will it sink or swim ? I have no hesitation 
in saying that it will swim. 

The remarkable difference which environment will pro- 
duce upon a race is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
different fortunes of the Negro and Indian races in this 
country. A few tribes of Indians were absorbed by the 
whites and lost their racial distinction. But the majority 
were kept wholly outside of the pale of white civilization. 
They were penned in reservations and left to their language 
and their traditions. The Negroes, on the contrary, were not 
imported tribe by tribe, and no tribal lines were preserved. 
They were diffused through the civilization of the whites. 
They worked in the white man's field, lived in his home, 
learned his language, and copied, as far as permitted, his 
institutions. Without waiting for act of Congress, the 
imported heathen African eventually became a naturalized 
American. The average colored boy of the South no more 
thinks of Africa as his home than the son of the Pilgrim 
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thinks of England as his home. The term Negro is no 
longer an appropriate scientific term to apply to the dark 
race in this country. The Afric- American or the colored 
American is the truer designation. The Negro is a ;purely 
African product. The Afric or colored Ajmerican is the 
Negro plus the environment and development represented 
by periods of ancestral residence varying from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty vears. 

What, then, has been the influence of his life in this coun- 
try upon the African ? 

His history in this country is divisible into a period of 
slavery and a period of freedom. The period of davery 
covers over two centuries. The period of freedom is less 
than thirty years. 

I. His life under slavery was marked by important 
changes in his physical condition. The Negroes imported 
to this country were not all of one type. Though largely 
from the coast, they represented different tribes of varying 
intelliffence brought from the interior in the slave trade. 
One of the effects of redistribution in this country has been 
to blend more or less these different tribes and to extinguish 
all sense of tribal heritage or division. Thus the pure- 
blooded Africans in this country are far more homogeneous 
than the Indians who are separated by ancient tribal ani- 
mosities and by boundaries of custom and speech. 

But there is another physical fact which the ethnologist 
must recognize ; it is that a new race, which is neither white 
nor black, but which partakes of the qualities of both, has 
sprung into being on this continent. Two centuries ago 
there was a black band and a white band ; now there is a 
shaded Afghan. It is impossible to tell where white begins 
and black ends. You can not draw absolutely the color 
line, because there is no color line left; there is simply a 
blending of shades. The extremes, the pure-blooded white 
and the pure-blooded African, may be identified ; but you 
may place a row of men between them of varying shades 
who can not be said to belong to either race because they 
belong to both. They are not Africans or Europeans; 
they are Afric- Americans. This is one of the most im- 
portant results of the colonization of the African in this 
country. The question is raised. Shall the races mix? The 
answer is. They have mixed. And the question, Shall they 
continue to mix? will probably be answered in the future 
to some degree as it has been in the past. This is one of 
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the most important contributions which the Southern white 
man has made to the problem — the contribution of his own 
blood. Laws were early passed against the intermarriage of 
whites and blacks, but now little they availed is seen in the 
vast population of mulattoes and octoroons through the 
South. Undoubtedly amalgamation would have gone on 
had both races been entirely free. The rigid caste lines 
drawn by slavery tended to prevent it, but the fact that the 
slave was only a piece of property, like a horse or a cow, 
tended to promote it. And one of the most terrible features 
of slavery as it now appears to us was, that under the system 
of slave concubinage men held their own offspring, a race of 
semi- white slaves, in bondage, and even sold them as mer- 
chandise. 

But the forces which operated upon the Neffro in slavery 
were not only physical ; they were intellectual, social, and 
moral. There were forces which hindered and there 
were forces which helped. To note the hindrances we 
need only to turn to tne statute books of the Southern 
States in slave times. It is very evident that all influ- 
ences were to be withheld from the Negro which should 
prevent him from ever being anything but a slave. It 
was possible to buy his personal freedom; but his intel- 
lectual, social, and political freedom were to be forever with- 
held. In the case of several of the States it was a penal 
offense to teach slaves the elements of common learning. 
In Virginia the fine for teaching reading or writing to 
slaves, or even to free colored persons, was from $10 to $100 ; 
in Alabama from $250 to $500 ; in Mississippi the punish- 
ment was imprisonment for one year; in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi no one could emancipate 
a slave except by authority of the Legislature. " In Georgia 
a will setting free a slave was null and void ; any person at- 
tempting to execute it was fined $1,000." The discrimi* 
nations against the Negro extended to the criminal code. 
There was one set of laws for the white and another for the 
black. That the Negro made little progress in education in 
two hundred years of slaveiy is easuy explained — the white 
man did not mean that he should. He was looked upon as 
under a divine curse which it was only the duty of the white 
man to perpetuate. " He was doomed," as Judge Euffin, of 
North Carolina, sorrowfully declared, " to live witnout knowl- 
edge and without the capacity to make anything his own, 
and to toil that another may reap the fruits." 
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Yet if there were forces which hindered there were also 
forces which helped. It was impossible for the white man 
to make the Ke^o an efficient slave without in some way 
contributing to nis development. The Negro came into 
contact with a race of greater intelligence. He learned 
its language. He acquired some of its arts and indus- 
tries. He was taught to work. He exchanged tribal organ- 
ization for family life, the authority of a petty barbarian 
chieftain for that of a master who, though sometimes a white 
barbarian, was as often a kind and considerate patriarch. 
Two qualities the Negro brought with him from Africa : one 
was a native imitativeness which gave him remarkable facil- 
ity in copying the life he entered ; the other was a natural 
docility and affection which easily yielded to superior 
authority, and which clung with loyalty and devotion to 
the oak around which it climbed. The patriarchal element 
in slavery brought out this loyalty and devotion in the 
highest degree. The master was often looked up to as a 
kind father and friend by the serfs that clustered around 
him. With all the horrors of slavery, there are nowhere to 
be found more beautiful instances of devoted personal at- . 
tachment than those which existed between masters and 
slaves. And in all history the loyalty and affection of the 
Negro was put to no severer test than it was in the war. As 
a Southern general said to me : " When we went to the war, 
our wives and daughters were all at their mercy on the 
plantations ; there was nothing to prevent the slaves from 
annihilating them. But their loyalty deserves our everlast- 
ing gratitude." 

Nor must we overlook the influence on the religious life 
of the Negro which was exerted during slavery. It was 
piety not closely combined with morality ; it was strongly 
infused with superstition, some of it black and a good de^ 
of it white ; but it was about the only form of associated 
activity permitted to the Negro ; it helped to restrain his 
hand during the war, and it laid the foundation for his re- 
markable religious development under freedom. 

It was not from slavery as an institution, but from con- 
tact with the forms, spirit, and forces of civilization, that 
the Negro derived tiiese advantages. His slavery was the 
price he paid for it. It was as expensive to the white man 
as it was to the Negro. The war which freed the slave 
freed the white man from the curse of the same system. 
Nominally, the Negro has been free for twenty-nine years. 
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But it was not until the war closed and both armies were 
disbanded, and social and industrial reconstruction began, 
that his foeedom became operative. One fourth of a cen- 
tury covers his experience with freedom. What has he done 
with it, and what has it done for him ? 

In an extensive trip through the South last spring, I en- 
deavored to obtain a body of evidence on this sud ject. My 
testimony was taken from both whites and JSTegroes in every 
station of life — rural, urban, industrial, and domestic. I 
visited the colored people in their homes, schools, and 
churches, in the thickly populated regions of the Black 
Belt. In two annual sessions of the Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence I have had opportunities for conference with represent- 
ative men from all parts of the South, most of them educa- 
tors of the colored people. My object has been to compare 
the condition of the colored people immediately after the 
war as I knew it personally, and as any one may know it 
who studies the record, with their present conaition and 
prospects after twenty-five years of freedom. In an article 
m the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1891, 1 have treated one 
phase of that question, namely : What the Southern Negro 
IS doing for Himself. I refer to the details there given, and 
also to a paper read before the Mohonk ISTegro Conference 
in June last on The Situation of the Negro, and the Negro's 
View of the Situation, in general support of my position. 
In preparing this paper, however, I nave for some weeks 
past been engaged in collecting a fresh body of testimony 
concerning various aspects of this problem. 

When the slave became a freed man two great evolution- 
ary forces were free to operate upon him as they had not 
been before. One was industrial, the other educational. 
When he became free to labor for himself, to acquire and 
hold property, he felt the impulse and allurement of new 
and powerful motives. When he became free to learn all 
that ne was capable of learning, and when the white man, 
too, became free to teach him all he was capable of teaching 
him, the colored man was brought out from the gray dark- 
ness of slavery into the intellectual sunburst of the nine- 
teenth century. A new set of ethical motives began to 
operate upon him and he began to respond to them. The 
result has been that no race in the history of the world of 
which we have any knowledge has made more progress in 
twenty-five years. 

Of these great evolutionary forces and methods, the indus- 
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trial one is that which as yet is the most far-reaching and 
effective. It lies at the very basis of the solution of the 
problem for the Negro and for his white brother. In my 
trip through the South I was surprised at the extent to 
which the ifegro had become a land-renter and a land-owner, 
I regret that the Census Bureau has not as yet classified the 
statistics on this subject. There are sections of the South 
in which the flickering light of the common school has done 
but little for the Negro, and where he is still wrapped in in- 
tellectual darkness concerning the three R's ; but there is 
hardly a section of the South where this industrial stimulus 
is not found. The colored man in the most secluded re- 
gions of the Black Belt may not be able to hold a pen ; he 
can hold a plow. He may not be able to read a book, but 
he can read the face of Nature, and knows how to cultivate 
her smile. In a large portion of the South to be sure the 
Negro is still only a tenant farmer ; and he gets his living 
under a system of monstrous exaction which is but another 
form of- commercial slavery. But this very exaction is over- 
reaching itself. The colored man pays such a large rental 
for the farm in proportion to its selling price that he is 
tempted to buy it, and often succeeds in doing it. Prof. 
J. B. Clark, of Smith College, Massachusetts, one of our 
ablest economists, in a paper on the Industrial Future of 
the Negro, says : " At the outset of this work it was evident 
to every observer that, however wisely funds might be used, 
and however large they might be, there would be a great 
unreached residuum of the Negro population." Is there 
any great natural force by which this vast residuum can be 
reached? Prof. Clark finds it in "land-hunger." "The 
census may not show," he says, " that a large numerical pro- 
portion of the colored race hold land ; but it will probably 
show that the proportion has lately been increasing, and that 
under conditions relatively discouraging." He ventures the 
opinion that " the great Negro problem will be found to be 
practically solved if we put the right construction on the 
forthcoming volume of the census report." In Alabama I 
had at Tuskegee a conference with teachers and students 
from all parts of the State and from several other States. 
Two things were evident : first, the hard commercial condi- 
tions under which the colored man gets his land; and, 
secondly, that he was breaking through them and buying 
farms and rearing homes. 
One of the blackest States in the Black Belt is Missis- 
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sippi. It is one of the three States in which the Negro popu- 
lation has been increasing faster than the white during the 
last ten years, and this notwithstanding the assumption that 
Mississippi is a pretty hard place for a colored man to live 
in. President Woodworth, of the Tougaloo University, con- 
ducted last year an extensive inquiry covering the whole 
State concerning the industrial and social condition of the 
Negroes. The result of his investigation led him to the con- 
clusion that many in every part of the State are owning 
homes of their own. Five per cent for the country dis- 
tricts, he thinks, would not be an overestimate. The town 
reports indicate that not far from twenty per cent own the 
places which they occupy. The average size of plantations 
IS not far from one hundred acres. He had reports from 
many plantations of four hundred acres and over; some 
of one thousand to one thousand six hundred acres. Out 
of twenty replies made to him by intelligent colored men, 
one report said that the Negroes have difficulty in obtaining 
land ; one says that there is some difficulty ; the other eight- 
een report essentially that the Negro has no more difficulty 
than the white man in getting land. One of the most im- 

f)ortant questions asked by him was : " Has the Negro, if not 
azy and shiftless, a fair chance to make a living and save 
money?" Seventeen answers were emphatically "Yes"; 
only three replied " No." 

Similar testimony I gathered from the conferences I held 
and from individual witnesses. The Negro is nowhere 
wanted so much as he is in the South. Nowhere are his in- 
dustrial opportunities so good. All trades are now opened 
to him. While social lines are very sharply drawn in the 
South, there is great industrial freedom and affiliation. 
The colored man and the white man work side by side. Not 
a few colored men testified to me that the industrial pros- 
pects of the colored people are better in the South than in 
the North. It is evident to the educators of the colored 
people and most intelligent and influential leaders that the 
education which the Negro is to receive to fit him for his op- 
portunities must be mainly industrial, and all the large 
schools and colleges are making attempts in this direction. 

Turn now to consider the educational forces represented 
in the school and the college. 

Before the smoke of the war had cleared away, while yet 
the cannon were still booming, the Northern teacher had 
begun to teach the African ms alphabet ; she had armed 
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him with pen and pencil. Noble and wonderful was the 
devotion of the women who carried this gospel to the freed- 
men; and rich were the fruits of their sacrifice. The 
question whether the colored boy or girl could learn or 
would learn was not long left in aoubt. Indeed, men and 
women, some of them advanced in life, showed a surprising 
intellectual hunger and learned to read and to write. I re- 
call the figure of an old colored man, a messenger in the 
State Department immediately after the war, who, while 
the weighty affairs of State were being handled in the Sec- 
retary's room, sat not far away from the entir spelling out 
his 6ible letter by letter and word by word. He would 
make a frightful wreck of some Hebrew proper name, but 
would pick up the pieces and go on. He could not read with 
freedom, but ne thanked heaven that he had the freedom to 
read. Many stories might be told of the remarkable sacri- 
fices which individuals of the colored race are making to 
get an education, but ntore important is it to know the ex- 
tent to which the race as a whole is availing itself of this 
privilege. The best answer is furnished in the statistics of 
education compiled by the United States Bureau of Educa^ 
tion, and in an analysis of these statistics prepared by the 
Commissioner, Dr. W . T. Harris. " In the thirteen years 
for which separate statistics for the white and the black 
races in the South are accessible, the white children enrolled 
in the public schools have increased from 1,827,139 to 3,197,- 
830, or about seventy-five per cent, while the increase of 
the white population as a whole has been only thirty-four 
per cent. The school attendance has increased more than 
twice as fast as the population. . . . But the education of 
the colored race," says Dr. Harris, " has a still better record 
to show. In the thirteen years the enrollment has increased 
from 580,017 to 1,238,622, an increase of more than one 
hundred and thirteen per cent ; while the colored popula- 
tion as a whole has increased only twenty-seven per cent 
during the period. In other words, the school attendance 
of colored children over the whole South has increased more 
than four times as fast as the entire colored population. 
And this increase has been constant and steady." The 
Superintendent of State Education in Alabama, a former 
Confederate major, said to me: "The colored people are 
more interested in education than the whites." While the 
enrollment is large, the length of the school session is small, 
averaging only nmety-five days of the year in the South At- 
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lantic division of States, while in the North Atlantic the 
average was one hundred and fifty-seven days. The colored 
people are doing something to "supplement" the school 
fund and lengthen the school session by private contribu- 
tions. 

One of the interesting questions which the opening of 
education to the N"e^o presents to the ethnologist is : What 
is the relative capacity for education of the pure-blooded 
Afric- American and the mulatto or mixed race? On this 
subject I have written to the presidents of all the colored 
colleges in the country. The experience of many of them 
has extended over a period of twenty-five years. Several 
thousand colored students have passed under their observa- 
tion. I can only give you the bnef est digest of their replies. 
The testimony is not unanimous, but for the most part it 
points to the conclusion that the difference in intellectual 
capacity between mulattoes and pure-bloods is not manifest 
as a class. The president of Fisk University says : " I 
think the proportion of bright pupils among tne mulattoes 
is greater than among pure-blooded negroes ; yet some of 
the very best and ablest men and women that we have grad- 
uated from Fisk University were of the latter class." The 
president of Morgan College, Baltimore, says : " I should 
say that the infusion of the whites quickened and intensi- 
fied the aptitudes, while nothing might be added to their 
capacity or strength. This would, of course, favor the mu- 
latto in point of time in which to accomplish a given task ; 
but leave out the element of time or give the Negro all the 
time and training necessary, and he will learn as thoroughly 
and retain as tenaciously as the mulatto." Several say that 
they discover no difference whatever ; that when they enjoy 
the same advantages their success is about the same. Miss 
Martha Schofield, of Aiken, S. 0., who has been twenty- /lw,ij^ 
seven years in this work, says : " Good Negro blood is f ar^ nW^ 
superior to the poor white and Negro mixed." The fullest/ 
answer to the question comes from Hampton, and is given 
in detail in its account of its twenty-two years' work : " Of 
fifteen colored-girl salutatorians, four were black, three 
dark, seven light, and one apparently white. Of the fifteen 
young-men valedictorians, seven were black, one dark, and 
seven were light. In other words, of young women, seven 
were dark an! eight light ; of younff ien, light were dark 
and seven light ; which divides the honors as nearly as pos- 
sible — fifteen to the dark and fifteen to the light. After 
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the first decade of the school, investigation was made with 
a precisely similar result. That it should appear again over 
the whole period of seventeen years is surprising and seems 
significant. 

This testimony could be greatly multiplied. The presi- 
dent of Storer College, Harper's Ferry, says : " From eighty 
to ninety per cent oi our graduates have a marked tincture 
of white blood. The very dark ones who pursue the course 
are about up to the average." A few declare that the mulat- 
toes are brighter. Another that the difference is only one 
of application, and as frequently in favor of the black as the 
mulatto. 

It has been recently argued by a Southern writer on this 
question that the Negroes get most of their intellectual 
power from an infusion of white blood, and that there is 
danger of breeding back to the full-blooded type. If this 
be so, then it 'might be argued that the best thing for the 
South to-day would be to repeal the laws on its statute books 
forbidding the intermarriage of the races. But a very 
ample array of testimony shows that the question of race 
mixing is not complicated by degeneracy. The mixed- 
blooded stand as high in the scnools as the pure-bloods. On 
the other hand, the fortunes of the pure-blooded do not de- 
pend upon race mixing, for the capacity of the pure- 
blooded appears to be as great as that of the mixed race. 
The question of race mixing is to be decided, therefore, on 
other grounds than that of the intellectual fortunes of the 
race. It maj be, and I hope ultimately will be, left to the 
natural affinities of the races, not hindered by arbitrary and 
unnatural legislation. 

Another question which I submitted to the educators of 
the colored people was relative to the special aptitude of the 
races. The general testimony seems to be that there is as 
much diversity of capacity among them as among the 
whites. They succeed well in EngliSi and in imitative stud- 
ies. Some teachers report a lack in power of generalization, in 
the power to see things in their relative proportions. Some 
report better success m English than in mathematics ; others 
report that some of the most acute mathematicians they 
have ever seen have been Negroes. Their capacity for Eng- 
lish is generally conceded. Concerning this. Prof. Shaler 
says : " The Negro has mastered the English in a very re- 
markable manner and without deliberate instruction by any 
form of schooling, and by so doing has given better proof 
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of his natural capacity than by any other of his accomplish- 
ments in this, to him, very new world. There are tens of 
thousands of untrained blacks in this country who by their 
command of English phrase are entitled to rank as educated 
men." " I believe in general," he adds, " that our Negroes 
have a better sense of English than the peasant class of 
Great Britain."* 

But I do not forget that I am addressing an ethical asso- 
ciation. And one of the points upon which emphasis was 
laid in the syllabus furnished me was the ethical condition 
of the Negro. Upon this I have taken special pains to se- 
cure fresh and competent evidence. 

Let it be remembered that the Negro started with a very 
rude and primitive savage code. Let it be remembered also 
that the code, both legal and ethical, into which he was intro- 
duced in this country was not as high as it is now. Under 
the system of slavery certain ethical distinctions were 
blurred. This was so concerning the rights of property 
and the relation of the sexes— directions in which the Negro 
is supposed to be naturally weak. Nor was temperance a 
virtue that was cultivated in early days either North or 
South as it is now. We must not forget that the white 
man has developed as well as the Negro, and that we are 
judging the colored man by new standards to-day into which 
freedom has ushered him. 

Under the slave system the Negro owned nothing, not even 
himself. It was impossible that an adequate conception of 
the rights of property could be developed when the sense of 
personal ownership was lacking. A story told by my friend 
General E. Whittlesey will illustrate this. On his march 
with Sherman to the sea his horse became disabled. He got 
into an ambulance and rode with a colored driver. He asked 
him how he managed to get along as a slave — ^whether he 
had enough to eat. " Oh, yes, massa, plenty to eat." " Well, 
you don't mean to say tnat you stole and ate your mas- 
ter's pigs ? " " Oh, no, massa, I didn't stole none. Dem pigs 
was massa's and I was massa's, and when I ate one of dem 
pigs dat pig was still massa's." 

' 1 am inclined to think that it is just as easy to justify the 
slave's right to that pig as the master's right to the slave. 
The human larceny has been given up and the larceny of 
the pigs is disappearing with it. On this important point I 
can not do better than to give you some of the testimony I 

* Arena, 1891. 
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have gathered from the South. The president of Pisk Uni- 
versity writes : " The higher standard of instruction in the 
churches and the higher ideas of the family relation are the 
best illustrations of the improvement made in the ethical 
development of the Negro.'*^ 

The president of Morgan College, Baltimore, says : " There 
is a higher estimate of character, a growing regard for the 
truth, a clearer recognition of the rights of ownership, an 
earnest class of leaders in the ministry and among the 
teachers, who insist upon the recognition of pure ethics." 

Another says : " I find a marked growth in integrity, the 
meeting of obligations. This is especially true among the 
laboring classes. They have certainly been impressed with 
the sanctity of marriage." 

Eev. J. E. Jewett, of Glenwood, S. C, says : " When we 
consider all their antecedents, the degradation of slavery, the 
immoral examples which have been placed before them by 
the white race, and all the obstacles and disadvantages they 
had to struggle against, I think their moral condition is all 
that we could reasonably expect. They are an emotional 
and religious people, but the majority have not yet learned 
that morality and temperance are among the best parts of 
religion." 

The principal of the Normal and Industrial School of 
HuntsviUe, Ala., says : " A more enlightened method of re- 
ligious worship, increasing respect for home and its respon- 
sibilities, a more general observance of the law of contract 
and rules of enlightened society, are facts which illustrate 
the ethical development of the Negro." 

President Mitchell, of Leland U niversity. New Orleans, 
says : " The ethical development proceeds upon the line of 
his education ; the facts which illustrate this are too nu- 
merous to be detailed here." 

The president of the Central Tennessee College says: 
" The Negroes have better churches ; they are more regular 
in their f amUy arrangements, have better homes, observe 
the marriage relation better than formerly. In some places 
there is less stealing, fewer illegitimate children, and higher 
ideas of female virtue — ^more disgrace to be impure." 

The principal of the Normal College at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
mentions their improved homes with separate apartments, 
their fine churches, and as an evidence of their growth in 
self-respect, says : " A good many of them, if you refer to 
them as ' freemen,' will inform you that they were never 
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slaves. Should you offer them clothes, they would inform 
you that they were not paupers and did not need old 
clothes." 

President Hickman, of Clark University, Atlanta, says : 
*^ They are coming more into honest and business methods 
of trade. They are home-loving, and many of them keep 
the marriage vow holy. They are liberal and kind to the 
suffering." 

Principal Crosby, of the Normal School, Plymouth, N. C, 
says : " We can not expect very great moral improvement in 
twenty-five years considering the poverty and ignorance 
and the slavish customs of the Kegroes." He thmks the 
ethical development of the mass is slow. 

The principal of the Washington Normal School, Miss 
Lucy E. Moten, says : " Our school statistics and reports 
rfiow a steady development and growth in all the moral vir- 
tues, as politeness, truth, honesty, integrity, kindness, for- 
bearance, helpfulness, teachableness, promptness, cheerful- 
ness, and love. There is decided growth and earnest effort." 

President Dunton, of Claflin University, S. C, one of the 
largest colleges for colored people in the country, says : " That 
the Negro is improving no one can doubt. As a proof we 
would mention improved home life ; the education of the 
children; the Sunday-school; the financial conditions of 
the people ; the realization of the fact that if they would 
rise they must make corresponding effort." 

President Thirkield, of (Jammon Theological School, At- 
lanta, Ga., gives this instance : " At Rust University, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, the main college building was destroyed. 
Three hundred students had to be sent out to board in the 
town. During the year there was but one case of discipline 
for immorality." 

President Russell, of the Southland College and Normal 
Institute, Helena, Ark., gives similar testimony: "In re- 
gard to ethics there is great deficiency, yet there is develop- 
ment Our professors, who are white, say that they fre- 
quently loan two to four pencils per day, yet almost every 
one comes back. Nearly every day nandkerchiefs and pencils 
are put upon the desk to await an owner. Our school- 
house and chapel stand unlocked nearly all the time. 
Things are left undisturbed. Our carpenter shop with tools 
of value stands unlocked much of the time ; nothing has been 
taken that I know of. The washing for all of the students 
is done at the college, the clothes left on the lines at night, 
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and scarcely ever is anything missed. I do not think it 
would be safe to leave cooked sweet potatoes or roasted pork 
lyinff around loose." 

Tne testimony from Hampton as rendered by Vice-Princi- 
pal Rev. H. B. Frissell is that the colored man pays his 
debts. " Years ago it was difficult for us to collect the bills 
our students owed when they went out from the school ; we 
now have no trouble. The same thing is shown in the im- 
proved honesty of the treasurers of the Negro societies about 
us. Our students report a marked improvement in the 
matter of purity in the country districts from which they 
come, and a marked decrease in the number of births of 
light children. I have myself noted the very great diminu- 
tion in crime in the country districts of Virginia. This 
fact is borne witness to by the sheriff, especially in the 
matter of thieving." 

The religious development of the colored people so far as 
concerns their growth out of superstition has been slow, 
as has been the religious development of the white people in 
the same direction. But the development of religion as an 
organized institution among the colored people has been re- 
markable. It has been assumed that the KTegro has no power 
of organization ; but the wonderful extent to which they 
have organized their religious bodies, as seen in the great 
Methodist and Baptist denominations, is a refutation of this 
idea. With the growth of intelligence and the slow but 
sure development of an educated ministry, the colored peo- 
ple are gradually reaching a plane of religious development 
which will compare favorably, at least, with that of the white 
religious bodies around them. 

There are thus abundant proofs that the colored people 
are gradually freeing themselves from their ancient bar- 
barism and from the degradation and mental servitude in 
which slavery held them. Has this any bearing on their re- 
lations to their white neighbors ? We have seen that it was 
the policy of the slave-holder to keep the Negro in igno- 
rance. About the only Southern people now who believe in 
the continuance of such a policy are, with few exceptions, 
poor whites, who on the average are more ignorant than the 
Negroes themselves. The great majority of intellectual and 
influential Southern men are committed to the policy of 
ifegro education. They are far from conceding the co- 
education of the races ; there are even laws against it ; but 
they are willing that the colored people should have some 
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share of the current funds, even beyond the amount which 
the colored people themselves contribute. The insistence 
on separate schools has occasioned discrimination concern- 
ing the division of the school funds ; and in some communi- 
ties the method of division has not been equitable. But 
this condition of affairs is gradually improving. The Com- 
missioner of Education tells us " that $216,000,000 have been 
paid from the public taxes during the period of thirteen 
years for the support of schools, white and colored, and, as 
nearly as can be estimated, the colored people have received 
nearly fifteen millions of the whole. This is not cjuite a pro- 
rata share, but it approximates it. The regular mcrease of 
the amount paid for schools in the South is noticeable. In 
1877 it amounted to $11,231,073, while in 1889 it had 
swelled to $23,226,982, or to 107 per cent more than was 
expended thirteen years ago." Thus the Negro is getting a 
fair share of his educational rights. 

As to his political rights, Southern white men very freely 
admit that the colored American does not, is not permitted 
to, exercise them. There is but little intimidation practiced, 
but a good deal of counting out and vote buying. The 
staple argument by which this is defended is that the col- 
ored people are so ignorant that to permit them to rule 
would be fatal ; that they are still a race of minors. The 
colored man, too, has not come to understand the relation 
which his vote bears to the public welfare. He will too often 
sell it for a glass of whisky ; or he may be too indifferent to 
exercise it at all. In some districts of the Black Belt I dis- 
covered black men who had not voted for several years — ^not 
because they were counted out, but for the same reason that 
many white people do not vote in Brooklyn ; they had be- 
come indifferent to it ; they had discovered that the ballot 
did not pay their mortgage or increase their crop. A good 
many of the colored men with whom I talked, especially the 
better educated, were confident that their people will have 
their political rights as soon as they are sufficiently educated 
to exercise them. The division of the white vote and the di- 
vision of the colored vote in local elections has taken place 
in some Southern cities with the result of bringing out the 
full vote on both sides. There has been a fusion of the black 
and white votes in the result. Thus in some districts whites 
and blacks have united to elect a white or black candidate. 
The question of political rights will be settled with the 
growtn of the Negro and the growth of the white man. 
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On no subject was I at more pains to get evidence all 
through the South than this concerning the relations of 
the two races. In all the colored conferences I held, the 
general testimony was of the improTed state of feeling. This 
IS supplemented by important testimony I have received in 
the last few weeks from principals and presidents of col- 
ored colleges. I regret that there is not time to present 
this evidence in detail. Out of twenty-eight answers on 
this subject from all parts of the South, only five were 
doubtful concerning tlie improved relationship. The other 
twenty-three gave clear and positive testimony. Prof. 
Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., one of the ablest 
colored men of the South, says : " I consider that the rela- 
tions between the colored and white people are growing 
more friendly from year to year. At present there is a large 
proportion of the best class of white people who are now m 
lavor of educating the colored people. This was not so a 
few years ago ; and the number in favor of educating the 
colored people is growing. It is now not infrequent that 
individuals are found wuling to co-operate in and to con- 
tribute to the education of the people. For example, a man 
in Lowndes County, Ala., has recently given ten acres of 
land to start a school. I could give other examples to illus- 
trate this fact." Other colored men testify to the same 
effect. 

No Southern white man is a greater friend of the Negro 
than Bishop Haygood, and no one more thoroughly under- 
stands the attitude of the Southern white people. Con- 
cerning this he says : " History records no mstance more 
remarkable than the changes that have taken place and are 
now going on in the minds of the Southern people." 

Of almost equal unanimity is the testimony of this body 
of educators concerning the true solution of the whole prob- 
lem. With hardly an exception, they find it in the great 
forces of moral, intellectual, and industrial, education. The 
same forces of evolution that have brought the colored man 
where he is are bound to take him further. They will take 
the white man along with him. 

I have spoken to you of the evolution of the colored man ; 
but we must not forget that another chapter could be writ- 
ten on the remarkable evolution of the white man. When 
down in the heart of Alabama I conversed with one of the 
leading physicians of the State. I found him to be a strong 
believer in the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. " We havQ 
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passed," he said, " through one stage of evolution. Slavery 
was wrong. We did not know it then ; we do know it now. 
A generation hence will find us further than we are now." 

One of the most potent influences in bringing about a 
better feeling between the races is the business and indus- 
trial relations which are established between them. On 
the very day on which I was in a certain Alabama town a 
meeting held to keep down the colored vote was defeated 
by the white men of the place, whose business relations 
with the colored people rendered such a step inexpedient. 

Another important element in the solution of the prob- 
lem is the fact that the Southern white man has no personal 
prejudice against the KTegro. The prejudice that exists is 
conventional and social. The association of the two races 
has been intimate. I have been struck with the personal 
affection which Southern white men have entertamed for 
the colored " aunties " who had nursed them under the old 
rSgiine. At the North, though the Negro has his legal 
rights, he is not brought into such close relationship with 
the whites as in the South. No Southern white boy six 
years of age would ask the question which a little boy asked 
when he first saw some colored waiters on the Hudson Eiver 
boat — " Won't the black rub off on the dishes ? " 

The color lines drawn at the South are arbitrary and con- 
ventional. They are rigid social lines, such as in the army 
separate oflBcers and men. They are caste lines, but they 
are not personal lines. As a colored man in Vir^nia said 
to me : '' As soon as a colored man gets land and a horse and 
a wagon he gets something that white people want. The 
white man will not allow the colored man to come in and 
eat breakfast with his family, but if the colored man has a 
home and a horse and wagon, or something of that kind, the 
white man might come in Ms house and eat breakfast with 
him; it depends upon what the man is." 

During the excitement at the beginning of the war an in- 
sane man said to a friend of mine : ^' Do not be troubled ; I 
have discovered a remedy for the whole matter. I have 
ordered 2,000 buckets of whitewash and 2,000 brushes, and 
I mean to whitewash the colored race and avert the war." 
This oriffinal prescription would have changed the Negro's 
skin without changing his blood, but the forces which are 
at work now are working from within outward ; they are 
changing the white man and they are changing the Negro. 

The main dif&culties in the future are to come between 
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the poor and ignorant white and the ignorant Negro. The 
intelligent and refined men of both races will get on together. 
The colored people are developing more race pride ; they 
are not asking for social equality. This is something that 
mnst be left to settle itself. It must not be forgotten that 
there are vast numbers whose interest in both races is about 
equally divided. A witty orator in the South, a mulatto, in 
addressing an audience, said : " You talk about the race ques- 
tion [then pointing to himself] ; there is no conflict between 
us ; we are both here ; we get on perfectly well together." 
Whether amalgamation is to be the solution or not I will 
not affirm. But I believe the two races will eventually get 
on perfectly well together whether they are blended in one 
person or race, or separated in two. Were the intermarriage 
of the races permitted, there would be many happy mar- 
riages where now there are illegal relations. 

The mass of facts I have gathered on this problem would 
fill a large volume. I have only given an outline of the 
conclusions to which they point. Much needs to be done 
for the colored American, and much needs to be done for 
his poor white brother. But the colored American is rec- 
ognizing, what does not seem to be so evident to the poor 
white, that his destiny is largely in his own hands. This is 
the burden of the exhortation of the colored leaders to their 
people. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Me. T. McCants Stewart, the well-known colored lawyer and mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, led in the discussion that followed. 
He said : 

The Brooklyn Ethical Association is doing much good in stimulat- 
ing thought and fixing attention upon vital questions affecting the 
best interests of the people eyerywhere. Important as are the sub- 
jects contained in this year's course of study, none is more important 
than the race problem which is before us. In preparing to open this 
discussion I was, unfortunately, without a copy of the paper just read 
by Dr. Barrows. I did not want to come here to talk entirely offhand 
and on general principles ; hence I had to confine myself to the out- 
lines of this subject appearing in your elaborate programme-pam- 
phlet, which shows what the discussion is to cover ; and now I quote its 
words : " The bequest of slavery to the American nation. Ethnologi- 
cal, climatic, and economic aspects of the problem. The Negro in 
Africa and elsewhere. What sociology says as to his suitable Ameri- 
can habitat. His capacity for ethical and intellectual culture. His 
true relations to the American Republic. The question viewed from 
the standpoint of evolutionary sociology." Being limited for time, I 
can not discuss the questions at issue with satisfaction even to myself; 
but I shall aim in the course of a few minutes to state some views 
which may lead to investigation on your part, perhaps to discussion 
now, or at the next meeting. We start with the assumption that no 
one who accepts the Bible as inspired, or, as historic authority, be- 
lieves that the Negro is in the world by special creation ; that he is not, 
like the other races, a descendant of Noah. You believe, do you not, 
that out of one blood God created all nations to dwell upon the face 
of the earth! I assume that you do and consider the point rea adju" 
dicata. Upon another point, the ethnographic account contained in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis is reliable, and it is invaluable in a dis- 
cussion of the negro problem. Bawlinson said of this chapter : " The 
Toldoth Beni Noah is undoubtedly the most authentic record we pos- 
sess for the afiiliation of those branches of the human race which 
sprang from the triple stock of the NoachidsB. We must be cautious 
in drawing direct ethnological inferences from the linguistic indica- 
tions of a very early age. It would be far safer, at any rate, in these 
early times, to follow the general scheme of ethnic afiiliation which is 
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given in the tenth chapter of Genesis." Now, if we accept Moses as a 
reliable ethnographist, it is clearly established that in earliest historic 
times, when Japhet and Shem were inactive, Cash, the eldest son of 
Ham, the Negro's fons et origo, was building cities and establishing 
kingdoms. At the dispersion of the races from the plains of Shinar, 
the sons of Ham went down into Africa and founded Ethiopia and 
Egypt. Were they black, real Negroes! Why, certainly. Perhaps 
many of you say. No ; and you are not without authorities ; but remem- 
ber that white men, often unconsciously influenced by prejudice, wrote 
the Negro, with black skin and woolly hair, out of his true place in 
ancient history. Your scholars were both judge and jury. We were 
often the victims of lynch law. A Negro scholar. Dr. Martin R. De- 
laney, in a work published ten years ago, called The Origin of Races 
and Color, contended that the entire human race was originally of a 
dark complexion ; that the word Adam signifies dark, as the word 
Ham signifies the same thing. Dr. Boisgilbert (Ignatius Donnelly), 
in his recent interesting book, Doctor Huguet, advances the same 
view. But even if you do not concede that the entire human race was 
originally of a dark complexion, it can not be successfully disputed 
that the Hamites were a dark people, for both of the words Ham and 
Ethiopia signify, etymologically, swarthy, burnt, dark. Was the an- 
cient Negro woolly haired f Well, some say. No. I have read of a man 
who said. Yes ; and who, in a meeting like this, argued from that fact, 
that the Negro is of entirely different origin from the white man, who 
has straight hair and not wool. A colored man opened the discussion 
and brushed his opponent aside with the remark : *' One thing I am 
sure is clear, that God put the wool on the outside of the Negro's 
head, but on the inside of the head of the gentleman who preceded 
me." I read of a Southern colored preacher who said : " Yes, the 
Negro's hair from the beginning of creation was always woolly," and 
upon this statement he sought to impress upon his hearers the doctrine, 
that the woolly hair marked the Negro as God's chosen people, elected 
and preordained for his glory, and that, at the last day, the Negro race 
would be the only people saved. " God," said this ignorant colored 
preacher, " would divide de sheep, we Negroes wid de woolly hair, from 
de goats, which am de white man wid de straight hair, an' recebe us 
into eberlasting glory." But, to be again serious, Herodotus, who 
traveled in Africa and made personal investigations of the land and 
people, declares that the Ethiopians were of black complexion and 
woolly hair. Rawlinson says that this fact is confirmed by archaeolog- 
ical and philological researches. I have dwelt upon these matters be- 
cause they are too often overlooked in racial discussions and in deal- 
ing with the modem and present Negro problem. Knowing that Dr. 
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Barrows holds liberal views concerning the Negro, and anticipating 
from him an exhaustive treatment of the subject in its present practi- 
cal bearings, and expecting that he would suggest remedies for exist- 
ing evils, which thoughtful people everywhere deplore, I prepared to 
go back somewhat to first principles, even at the risk of being consid- 
ered scholastic and as dealing with matters of no practical interest. 
Let us briefly inquire if the present central tropical African Negroes 
are the descendants of the people who led the world and were the 
pioneers of mankind in the various untrodden fields of art, literature, 
and science. I answer. Certainly they were. Prof. Owen, in his fifth 
edition of Homer's Odyssey, gives this note from Prof. Lewis, of 
the New York University, in reference to the localities to which Ho- 
mer's Ethiopians should be assigned : " I have always, in comment- 
ing on the passage to which you refer, explained it to my class as 
denoting the black race (or Ethiopians, as they were called in Homer's 
time), living on the eastern and western coast of Africa — the one class 
inhabiting the country now called Abyssinia, and the other that part 
of Africa called Guinea or the Slave Coast." A writer in the Prince- 
ton Review says: "The Ethiopian race, from whom the modern 
Negro or African stock are undoubtedly descended, can claim as early 
a history, with the exception of the Jews, as any living people on the 
face of the earth. History, as well as the monumental discoveries, 
gives them a place in ancient history as far back as Egypt herself, if 
not further." Other authorities could be cited. What, if my conten- 
tion is true, ails the central tropical African Negroes of to-day, who 
are so far behind the other races in civilization and from whom the 
colored people of America are undoubtedly descended f I will tell 
you. First, man has never amounted to anything in extreme heat or 
extreme cold. The Esquimaux and the Guinea Negro are alike the 
victims of an unfavorable habitat ; one is subjected to too much cold 
and the other to too much heat and malaria. Both stunt the mind. 
For centuries climate has been against the Negro. Dr. Boisgilbert 
(Ignatius Donnelly) says that Nature, in order to protect the central 
tropical African Negro's brain from the sun, thickened the cranium, 
contracted the brain, and thus caused mental deterioration. The white 
Southerner will never be the equal of the white Northerner in intelli- 
gence, vigor, acumen, productiveness. Put a New Englander under 
the torrid sun of Florida and Louisiana, and in their swamps and 
under the effect of climate and the laws of heredity and evolution his 
children will degenerate and become inferior to his brother's descend- 
ants whose habitat is around Boston and Springfield and Providence 
and New Haven, or in the far West under a stimulating climate. Sec- 
ond, migrating from northern down into central tropical Africa, the 
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Negroes cut themselves off from ciyilization, and that in itself was 
enough to cause degeneracy. Experiments in natural history show 
that if irrational animals are excluded from contact with their kin^ 
and bred alone they will develop radical differences from the parent 
or original stock. I have read that there are certain districts in Lei- 
trim, Sligo, and Mayo, in Ireland, chiefly inhabited by the descend- 
ants of the native Irish, driven by the British from Armagh and the 
south of Down about two centuries ago. These people, whose an* 
cestors were well grown, able-bodied, and comely, are now reduced in 
stature, are bow-legged and abortively featured, and they are especially 
remarkable for open, projecting mouths, and prominent teeth and ex- 
posed gums, their advancing cheek bones and depressed noses bearing 
barbarism in their very front. In other words, within so short a 
period, they seemed to have acquired a prognathous type of skull, like 
the Australian savages. Mahew, in a book called London Labor and 
Poor, says that the poorest people of London, especially those that 
partake of a pure vagabond nature, doing nothing whatever for their 
living but moving from place to place, preying on the earning 
of the more industrious, have high cheek bones and protruding 
jaws like the Malayo-Polynesian races. Finally, so far as my ex- 
planation of Negro degeneracy goes, remember, that for centuries the 
Negroes of central tropical Africa have been the victims of the cupidity 
and inhumanity of the white race. Peaceful villages have been raided, 
robbed of their inhabitants, and destroyed. The milestones for ages 
have been, even as Stanley found them, the bleaching carcasses of men, 
women, and children murdered because they were too feeble to go along 
with their white brother who stole them to enslave them, to sell them 
for gold. Good heavens I when we think of what Africa has suffered 
in these Christian centuries from the slave trade and the rum trafOic, 
we have all the explanations we need of the degeneracy of its people, 
and looking to climatic and other agencies seems to be hollow mock- 
ery. We blush as we note what Montgomery says : 

" Freighted with curses was the bark that bore 
The spoilers of the W^st to Guinea^s shore ; 
Heavy with groans of angtiish blew the gales 
That swelled that fatal bark^s returning sails ; 
Loud and perpetual o^er the Atlantic's waves. 
For guilty ages rolled the tide of slaves ; 
A tide that knew no fall, no turn, no rest— 
Ck)nstant as day and night from East to West, 
Still widening, deepening, swelling in Its course. 
With boundless ruin and resistless force." 

Poote says : " The Negro arts are respectable (and he is here refer- 
ring to the Negroes now living in central tropical Africa), and would 
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have been more so had not disturbance and waste come with the slave 
trade." Five hundred years ago, when the Portuguese explorers dis- 
covered the west coast of Africa, they found the Negroes in compara- 
tive peace, comfort, and prosperity. There were well-laid-out towns, 
though rude and small, cultivated fields, flocks upon the hillside, and 
the forge and the loom broke the stillness of the forests. The Negroes 
were in about the same condition as were the European tribes in the 
early centuries. Certainly the Negroes were in better condition than 
were the Britons when the Romans raided their country. The Ne- 
groes, whom the Portuguese discovered and whose descendants are 
under discussion to-night, were fit for slaves. When the Romans 
found the Britons and took them home they were a drug even in the 
slave market because of their stupidity. At least the proud Romans 
said that they were too dull to learn. Cicero, in writing to Atticus, 
holds this language concerning the ancestors of the white Americans : 
" Neque ullam spem praedie nisi ex mancipii, ex quibus nullos puto te 
litteris, aut musicis erudites exspectare." I have no patience with those 
who declare that slavery was intended of God to elevate the Negro. 
Slavery has not been a blessing ; it has been a curse. It demoralized 
and degraded the Africans in Africa, and it robbed the American 
Negro of his manhood and left him poor indeed. The Negroes in the 
United States have profited from slavery so far as imbibing some of 
the elements of Caucasian civilization ; but in so far as that civilization 
has robbed him of his manhood, it has been hurtful and it places him 
beneath the Negro in Africa. The African Negroes are not universally 
the degraded beings that we too often and generally think they are. 
Take the Yeys, for example. They are barbarians, or heathen, or sav- 
ages magis natione quam ratione. In what makes manly character, in 
what makes intellectual strength, the Yeys rank with any people. They 
have invented their own alphabet, constructed their own written as 
well as spoken language, and they are slowly creating a literature. 
They use a pen and an indelible ink that they make themselves. I 
admire the Mandingoes of the west coast of Africa, because they are 
learned in the Koran and other Arabic writings ; but their literature 
is borrowed. I go into inexpressible enthusiasm over the Yeys, because 
they have invented a language. My impression is, that, taken as a 
whole, these African Negroes are superior to the average American 
Negroes who have been crushed by the monster slavery. But I do not 
think that there is any occasion for wonder or surprise at these state- 
ments. Remember that Theodore Dwight says, in an article in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review for 1869, that between 1770-75 a re- 
X)ort reached England that a young African slave in Mai7land could 
read and write Arabic, and was well versed in Arabic literature. His 
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name was Job-ben-Solomon. He was released, sent to England, and 
there assisted Sir Hans Sloan, the able scholar and founder of the Brit- 
ish museum, in translating several Arabic works. Now, I have en- 
deavored to make the races of one common origin, to show that black- 
faced and woolly-haired people gave the world its earliest civilization, 
that from these people the present Negroes now dwelling in central 
tropical Africa have descended, and their present degeneracy is the 
result of climate and other causes. Many white and all colored people 
agree with my conclusions ; and those of us who hold such views see 
no inherent difficulties in the Negro problem as we have it in the South 
land. The Negroes in the United States, are not ethnologically the 
same as the Negroes in Africa. There is a more general admixture of 
blood than we commonly think; and then, too, climate and food have 
produced differentiations. " The man without a race " is a character- 
ization which may be applied very generally to the Negroes in the 
United States, and, recognizing this difference between the Negroes of 
Africa and the Negroes of the United States, we have a term which one 
of our leading writers, Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, the editor of the New 
York Age, Has brought into very general use and which we apply 
to ourselves. It is Afro- American. My references hereafter to the 
American Negro will be under that term. The capacity of the Afro- 
Americans for ethical and intellectual culture (I quote your pro- 
gramme) is beyond question. No race is a better subject for develop- 
ment on the moral side. They are not avaricious or bloodthirsty. In- 
deed, of all the races, they possess fewest of those traits that conflict 
with the Ten Commandments, which are the epitome of the highest 
morality possible in man. Why, only a year or two ago this record 
was made by Afro-Americans, excelling the brightest minds of the 
white race : Minton was class orator at Phillips Academy in 1891 ; 
Handy was class orator of the College of the City of New York, same 
year ; Du Bois won the Boylston prize for scholarship at Harvard in 
1890 ; the best man at Cornell the same year was a colored man ; and 
a black young man, Clement G. Morgan, was in 1890 class orator at 
Harvard. And these are not monstrosities, exceptional cases, which 
signify nothing. They are typical of the progress Afro-Americans are 
making throughout the country. Though handicapped in many ways, 
we are keeping step with our brother in white wherever the conditions 
are favorable. It is generally conceded that Afro- Americans are pro- 
gressing everywhere. Even the most prejudiced white men of the 
South admit the fact, though they often do so with a qualification. 
Indeed, some of them voluntarily proclaim it, and say this very progress 
on the part of the colored people makes the situation serious, creates 
an important problem, for these people will in time become on 
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general principles, our equals, and then these Southerners ask, and it 
is often a serious question with some Northerners, Can the two races 
live together harmoniously as equals f That is the practical question 
which you are considering now and which is down for your next meet- 
ing. It is contended by some that Afro- Americans should not remain 
in this country ; that they were brought here by force and that it is 
not their natural habitat; that God created them for Africa and that 
they should return there and develop themselves in a climate for which 
Gt)d intended them. I smile at that kind of argument. Why, God 
never created the Negro in Africa. He was created in Adam and Noah 
in Asia. So if there is to be an exodus, it should be to the land of the 
Japs and the olive-eyed Chinese. But even if God did create the 
Negroes at the headwaters of the Nile, he did not create the Aryan 
race here in the United States, nor the Jew, nor the Chinese. If, then, 
Afro-Americans should return whence their ancestors were created, 
why should not the white people go back where they came from f But 
if the Negro, as you call us, is to go to Africa to get in a natural cli- 
mate, what is the objection to settling us in Florida and Louisiana and 
other parts of the South land where the climate and physical condi- 
tionfi are similar to Africa! But, pshaw! this deportation of Afro- 
Americans is pure nonsense. Speaking through me, they tell you that 
they do not want to go out of this country and back to Africa, and, 
more, that they will not go ; that they are here to stay. To remove 
them under the circumstances, and with this spirit on their part, is 
absolutely impossible. What matters it how they came heref Many 
of the early settlers of this republic were sent here into involuntary 
and often penal banishment. They did not want to come when they 
were sent under vagrant and debtors' laws ; and when here, they were 
held in bondage. Eggleston, in his History of the United States and 
Its People, says : " During the time of their bondage they could be 
bought and sold like slaves." So, if you want to get at the descend- 
ants of people who were brought here against their will to send them 
away because they have no right here, you will have to deport many 
white people, especially from proud old Virginia and Georgia. It seems 
to me to be foolish and inexcusable to be constantly discussing make- 
shifts in connection with such an important matter as what you call the 
Negro problem. There is no Negro problem in the North. There is a 
Negro problem in the South, and the solution of it depends upon time, 
education, evolution. There is very little trouble now except, mainly, 
in politics, and in the enjoyment of public rights. So far as politics is 
concerned, there should be an educational or property qualification, or 
both, applicable to all races alike. As to the enjoyment of public 
rights on public conveyances and in public places existing under pub- 
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lie license or supported by public funds, the white South should act 
upon the principle that a colored man is as good as a white man — even 
if they put in, '* if he behaves himself," as some of our friends at the 
North do. There is no remedy, there is no solution for the race prob- 
lem in the South, outside of the Bible, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Constitution of the United States. To these we must re- 
sort, and by the rules laid down in these we must work, and as reason- 
able men, considering the limitations of human nature, its imperfec- 
tions and its weaknesses, we should work patiently together upon this 
important problem, and until we have settled and removed it. Be as- 
sured that this problem will confront us until Afro- Americans shall 
have been subjected to generations of intellectual and ethical evolu- 
tion, and until the white race get Christianity enough to eradicate 
their race pride and exclusiveness, and democracy enough to practi- 
cally subscribe to what Abraham Lincoln said this country is — ^ a land 
where every man has a right to be equal with every other man." 

Mr. T. Thomas FoBTxnns : 

Being unexpectedly invited by the president, Mr. Fortune said : I 
had not the remotest idea of saying anything this evening. I think 
on the historical side of the question Mr. Stewart has indicated fully 
our position ; and Br. Barrows has placed the situation in the South 
before you just as it is. I am very sure the slow processes of evolu- 
tion — judging by the indisputable evidences to be seen in the South, 
as applied to both white and black — ^will ultimately work out the same 
result as in the mingling of any two European nations on Manhattan 
or Long Island. I thank you for the opportunity to say these few 
words* 

Mr. Barrows, in closing: I thank the speakers for their warm 
commendation of the lecture. The milder elements in the character 
of the Afric- American have force in the solution of this question. 
Take this fact for illustration : An able colored gentleman in a South- 
ern city bought a lot of land alongside of the lot of a white man. 
The white man was very angry, used bad language, and wanted to 
buy the colored man's lot ; but the colored man refused to sell. The 
colored man began improving his lot ; then he put up a house about 
as good as that of his white neighbor. One day the white man strayed 
in to see what was going on. The colored man said he wanted to have 
things nice, and hoped he wouldn't be a nuisance. The white man 
became interested, and made suggestions about the house. After a 
while the question of a fence between the lots came up. The white 
man said : " I suppose we've got to have a fence, but let it be a low 
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one — ^just enough to mark off the lots." By and by the black woman 
and the white woman were talking together over the fence, as women 
will. One night the colored man came home and noticed some strange- 
looking bread on the table ; his wife told him to guess where it came 
from. He guessed all his colored neighbors, but was told that his 
white neighbor sent it. Then the colored man raised some fine toma- 
toes, and sent some in to the white man. His children had the usual 
children's ailments, and the white woman came in to make suggest- 
ions and give advice out of her larger experience. All of which shows 
that it is quite possible for the two races to live together. Of course 
there was no " social equality," oh, no I — but brown bread and toma- 
toes had done what the ballot and bullet could not do. 

I know of another case where a white man had a stable adjoining 
a colored man's house. Finding the colored family to be decent and 
respectable, and fearing the stable would be a nuisance, he voluntarily 
removed it. 

In Boston there was a family which received assistance from the 
Associated Charities — an Irish woman with a drunken husband, who 
lived in the basement of a house owned by a Jew. In the upper part 
of the house was a colored family — Shem, Ham, and Japhet all to- 
gether. I heard once that the Irish woman couldn't pay her rent, and 
went down to see about it. The Jew had said the Irish family must 
go out, but the colored woman said : " No ; I'll pay the rent," and she 
gave the Irish woman some of her washing. Then I thought of the 
outrages against the colored people here in New York during the war, 
and thanked God that the colored people are forgiving. It is this 
spirit of peace and good will more than that of hate and war which will 
give them the victory. 
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